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and probably under none other. One is that of an om- 
niscient God who embodies the highest ethical aspirations 
of men; the other that of an over-sonl, a superman, the 
spirit of the most advanced and enlightened humanity 
as exemplified in the highest types of the human race. 
Socrates is said to have believed that the gods are om- 
niscient and omnipresent. But, we may well ask, What 
gods? All or only some of them? If only some of them, 
which ones ? The affirmation raises a problem which the 
Greeks were unable to solve, which none of them prob- 
ably ever tried seriously to solve, because a solution is 
impossible. The unity of the moral law is irreconcilable 
with a multiplicity of deities. The Romans effected a 
partial solution in the interest of the government by their 
custom of receiving hospitably and naturalizing the gods 
of their enemies. 

Charles W. Super. 
Athens, Ohio. 



THE INSTITUTIONAL SELF. 

J. DASHIELL STOOPS. 

T N Spencer we have a classical defense of the ethics of 
J- individualism. In the first place, it is assumed that 
the individual has natural rights independent of his re- 
lations to organized society, with which rights society 
must not interfere. This is contrary to psychology and 
history. From the standpoint of social psychology the 
individual is not a fixed entity. The character of the in- 
dividual varies with the type of society of which he is a 
member. The individuality of the primitive savage is 
determined by his manner of functioning in a specific 
group. The same holds true of the civilized individual 
who functions voluntarily in a complex social group. 
When Spencer tells us that the ideal of corporate ethics 
contemplates a return to primitive forms of society, he 
fails to discriminate between the primitive and the mod- 
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ern type of corporate life. In the one, the individual is 
not differentiated within his group; in the other, this 
differentiation has taken place and the relations binding 
the individual to his group are not merely instinctive; 
they are interpreted through a more or less conscious 
process of reflection. Spencer's statement that, as cor- 
porate life increases, individual liberty decreases, is 
contrary to all our social psychology. The more com- 
plex the society in which an individual functions, the 
more complex is his individuality. Nor is the distinc- 
tion between family ethics and social ethics justifiable. 
The individual can no more be treated as a complete unit 
in the social world than in the family. There is just as 
much growth, imitation, and education in the field of 
social ethics as in the ethics of the family. In the 
earlier development of the theory of evolution it 
was natural that Huxley and Spencer should interpret 
survival in individual terms, but it seems to be clear 
now that among gregarious animals survival is a matter 
of the group as well as of the individual. And herein 
is the answer to Spencer T a contention that the good must 
not suffer for the evil. Since both classes exist in the 
same group, the worse some members become, the more 
are all the members in danger. Criminality and disease 
are not merely the just and providential punishment of 
the worst classes, as Spencer declares. They are the 
scourge of the entire social group in which they exist. 
The recognition of the individual, on which Spencer in- 
sists, is a fundamental truth, but it is a half truth. It 
is not true that any society is but the sum of a certain 
number of individuals. Such a statement assumes that 
individuals first preexist as fixed realities and that then 
society is constituted by some contract dependent upon 
the reason and choice of these independent individuals. 
The basal relationships of instinct and custom, with which 
we are familiar in all primitive groups, are not unmade 
by the development of the reflective individual will. 
Spencer's association psychology, by which he defends 
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individualism, is itself a product of intellectualism in 
psychology ; it actually overlooked the social instincts 
because they are deeper than sensations and ideas with 
which alone intellectualism deals. 

Human individuality consists not in separateness, but 
in the rise of volition. But this reflective will is not ex- 
traneous to, it is the individual phase of, the total self, 
between which and the social group there exists an or- 
ganic unity which the will may control but cannot create 
or destroy. The will is necessary to constitute human 
society. But society is not the mere sum of individual 
wills, nor is the individual merely a product of society. 
The organic unity of the individual and his group and 
the differentiation of the individual will within the group 
are necessary phases of human nature. The unity of 
the individual and his group exists prior to the develop- 
ment of the reflective will of the individual, but without 
the reflective will of the individual the group would not 
be a human society. Volition must cooperate with this 
deeper organic unity to constitute human society. But 
solidarity is the more primitive form, not individualism. 
There is no such thing as individuals independently com- 
ing together to constitute a society. Biology tells us that 
the complex organism was not formed by a combination 
of independent cells, but that in the cell itself from which 
the organism develops there is latent the principle of 
organization which is manifest in the growth of the com- 
plex organism. Just so, society is not the artificial prod- 
uct of the union of independent individuals. It is rather 
the outward expression of the principle of organization 
latent in the human individual himself. 

The recognition of the individual is a necessary stage 
in the development of the highest morality. Ceremonies 
and customs, tribal and national, are thus distinguished 
from personal morality. Only by becoming individual 
can morality become universal. When morality is seen 
to grow out of principles rather than tradition and cus- 
tom, when it becomes individual, it is in a fair way to be- 
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come universal. It is through individuals that society 
is lifted from the level of custom and tradition to that of 
reflective morality. Group morality is instinctive and, 
therefore, conservative; reflection is individual and 
tends, therefore, to progress. Individual reflection must 
build upon group instincts. But the will of the indi- 
vidual is necessary to morality. "Obedience to a law," 
says Pollock, 1 "is not right conduct, but only a step 
toward it. Eighteous men are not they who obey moral 
precepts, but they whose conduct is the foundation of 
moral precepts; and the wisest and best of men have 
always said that obedience to precepts is not righteous- 
ness, but only the beginning of righteousness." But at 
the same time the function of the reflective will is not 
to unmake the unity which exists between the individual 
and his group. Conscience, according to the author just 
quoted, "is not a conviction, or anything put into the 
mind by teaching, but an ingrown organic habit; and 
therefore its reign is indefeasible. Were the populous 
earth to be devastated by some new fury of nature, and 
but one man left on its face, yet would he not be alone. 
Though no more duty or service were possible for him, 
though in the heavens and in the earth there were no 
eye to see him, yet so long as the thought and will re- 
mained uncrushed, the common voice of man would live 
and bear witness in that one survivor, and the dignity 
of man be enthroned in that solitary soul." 2 Intel- 
lectualistic individualism overlooks the fact that the self 
is more phyletic, to use Stanley Hall's phrase, than in- 
dividual. As Pollock expresses it, man is not so much 
a philosophic, as a social, animal. "Very few men dare 
to be individual in their vices, or even in their crimes. 
They mostly strengthen themselves by setting up against 
the judgment of the community the opinion of some par- 
ticular class or faction to which they belong; which 
opinion, however perverse, is a common social bond to 

'"Essays in Jurisprudence and Ethics," p. 298. 'Ibid., pp. 310, 311. 
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those who share it, and may be a counter-sanction of 
great power. The thief is not a being without a con- 
science, but a man of perverted conscience: the appro- 
bation of the thieves' kitchen for a successful exploit 
outweighs with him the disapprobation of society and 
the terrors of justice." 3 

Individualism reaches its high-water mark in the writ- 
ings of Herbert Spencer. His recognition of the indi- 
vidual lies at the basis of the highest form of moral and 
social life. It is a typical nineteenth century production. 
The way in which the development of science laid the 
basis for the recognition of the individual is one of the 
great triumphs of human knowledge. Modern medical 
psychology has taken the shackles off the bodies of the 
insane. Penology, based on a sane psychology, is sub- 
stituting self-activity and self-recovery for retaliatory 
punishment. Charity is helping the individual to help 
himself instead of weakening its recipients by instinc- 
tively relieving its own sympathies. Modern education, 
for political reasons, attempts to reach every voter; for 
industrial reasons, every worker; for moral reasons, 
every individual conscience. This is the truth latent in 
the recognition of the individual. But these individual 
results have not come through individualism. The com- 
petitive individualistic regime has forced the weak to 
the wall. Individualism benefits only the strong and the 
competent. Merely to cure the individual when he gets 
sick will never reach the causes of disease. We can 
never prevent crime by reforming individual criminals. 
We must reach the causes of crime ; and these are largely 
social. Eugenics which looks at the individual from the 
standpoint of the race attempts to reach the real causes 
of crime and disease. 

The arguments of individualism are still generally 
accepted. As the individual proves his moral efficiency, 
so it is argued, the State shows its moral insufficiency. 

"Ibid., p. 312. 
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The man is more than the citizen. The legal restraints 
of the State contradict the freedom of personality. The 
individual is an end, the State is only a means. Com- 
pletely to socialize the self is to destroy individuality. 
The individual cannot be identified with his social life. 
The larger the social body, the less its members have in 
common. This is the well known individualistic point of 
view. 

There is a truth latent in these individualistic state- 
ments which ethics cannot ignore. This truth was first 
proclaimed definitely in the separation of Church and 
State. Through this separation the individual first 
achieved the freedom of his voluntary, rational self from 
the thraldom of a society resting on status. In the primi- 
tive social order customs were law. What to us are mat- 
ters of dress, of etiquette, of taste, of social form, to 
primitive man were fixed traditions of the group. The 
gods, the spirits of the departed chiefs, were concerned 
with these customs. Matters of food, methods of tilling 
the soil, were sacred affairs. In the family patriarch 
centered functions that were not only ethical but legal 
and religious. The individual in the modern sense did 
not exist. Group responsibility was the order of the 
day, not individual conscientiousness. One never 'joined' 
a church as a separate organization. At adolescence 
every male was initiated into the mysteries of his group. 
The separation of the Church and State meant that there 
was a fixed world of law required of all, but that there 
were some things which were not fixed for all. Here then 
was a recognized world of opinion, of belief, of pref- 
erence. This meant the recognition of the individual as 
a being of will and inner attitudes not fixed from with- 
out. It allowed the individual to live in an 'inner' world 
recognized as distinct from the outer political order. 
We see this among the Jews after the exile. We observe 
the same condition of things develop in Greece when the 
old city-states deteriorated. The schools of philosophy 
of Greece have the same social significance that the sep- 
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arate church organization had in Israel. The synagogue 
was to the Jew what the philosophic school was to the 
Greek, the symbol of his inner freedom. 

But 'inner' and 'outer' are only aspects of experience. 
The right to vote and pray and think in one's own way 
is in itself a purely formal condition of real freedom. 
One may he free to vote, but if that vote costs him his 
livelihood, he is theoretically, but not actually, free. One 
may be free to do his own thinking, but if one has very 
little knowledge, his freedom of thought is only a pos- 
sibility, not an actuality. This separation of the 'inner* 
from the 'outer,' of the moral and individual from the 
social and the political, because it means the recognition 
of the individual as free from the conditions of a society 
of status, is a necessary stage in the evolution of human 
morality. But wherever this stage of freedom is re- 
garded as a goal, as an end, there history finds the land- 
marks of moral, social, and political decay. The func- 
tion of reason is not to analyze itself, but to lead to 
reasonable action. The will is not independent of in- 
stinct and habit; it presupposes them. The reflective 
self is not an end in itself. The function of the intellect 
is to rationalize the racial, group self, and to raise it to 
the level of an institutional self. 

Thus we see the threefold movement in the develop- 
ment of the sense of self. At first, the self is objective, 
social. It is a group self. Then through reflection there 
develops the exclusive, introspective, conscientious, 'in- 
ner' self. But this unhappy self is no sooner free than 
it grows pessimistic. Not only the Stoics, but even the 
Epicureans, had a tendency to emphasize suicide. Stern 
measures are necessary to keep afloat this type of self. 
The Stoic strengthened himself by excluding the emo- 
tions, by admitting only the impersonal processes of the 
reason. The Epicurean cut loose from the State and lived 
with his congenial circle of friends. Certainly this is 
only a halting place; it cannot be a goal of moral de- 
velopment. The goal is the social, 'reconstructed,' in- 
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stitutional self. It is the enlarged social self of primitive 
life, interpreted and rationalized by the conscientious self 
of reflective enlightenment. It is the rational, voluntary, 
reflective self amplifying, enlarging itself through its 
instinctive social equipment derived from the race. 

"Educated men no longer believe individualism to be 
the last word of political philosophy, or the Constitution 
of the United States the supreme wisdom of statesman- 
ship. . . . Almost every American is chafing at the bar- 
riers which the Constitution opposes to social progress." 
American democracy finds in its constitution a guarantee 
of personal rights; but so far as it concerns social re- 
construction "it is a hidden rock in an uncharted sea." 
American democracy is "exorcising the spirit of com- 
placent individualism. It has developed a sense of com- 
mon responsibility, of public duty, of social solidarity. 
. . . American opinion is now thoroughly alive to the 
truth that to have the course of industry uncontrolled 
by the State is by no means to secure freedom of action 
to the ordinary individual." So speaks Mr. Hobhouse, 
an eminent authority on social ethics. This is the politi- 
cal formulation of the matter. 

Greek philosophy, Hebrew prophecy, and New Testa- 
ment Christianity brought into the social world a newer 
sense of self. This represents a genuine addition in the 
moral evolution of the race. But this newer sense of self 
must be added to the old group life, the old social in- 
stincts, to which it gives direction, control, idealization. 
When this sense of self comes in opposition to the old 
order, it leads to social disorganization. Individualism 
takes certain aspects of experience, like volition and 
thought, which exist only functionally as control pro- 
cesses, separates these aspects from the social instincts 
and emotions, and gives us these abstractions for the real 
self which is both social and individual. This is the 
philosophical and psychological statement of the matter. 
In terms of theology it means that the doctrine of the in- 
carnation which the Christian fathers derived from Greek 
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philosophy must be interpreted in terms of the social 
order as the true kingdom of God. 

Instinct and emotion constitute the basis of the hu- 
man mind. Eeason is its apex. The first is racial; the 
second, individual. The foundation of society is in the 
base of the human mind, not in the apex. The social 
instincts constitute the foundation of man's moral and 
social nature. Two types of virtue belong to man in two 
different forms of social organization. The one set of 
virtues belongs to an individual as a member of a so- 
ciety founded on status. The other set belongs to the 
individual as a being of reflection and self-conscious will. 
The virtues of the one type are social ; those of the other 
type are individual. With respect to loyalty to the group, 
endurance for common defense, corporate responsibility, 
respect for group-prohibitions or taboos, and obedience 
to group-custom, savage morality is far superior to re- 
flective, civilized morality. Primitive man was intensely 
conscious of his obligations. He had rights only as a 
member of his group. But his unity with his group was 
not forced upon him from without. It was the spon- 
taneous expression of his social instincts and emotions 
selected by nature because of their survival value. 
Primitive man was, accordingly, well schooled in the dis- 
tinctly social virtues. 

But the development of philosophy, science, art, prop- 
erty, commerce, brought in a new set of virtues which 
actually made some of the old virtues seem vices. Did 
not all this automatism mean moral stagnation? Man 
differs from the gregarious animal by the very fact that 
in addition to his gregarious instincts he is also a re- 
flective being. Through this reflective process he be- 
comes a being having worth in himself as an individual 
person. Here we see in process of development an- 
other set of virtues, the individual virtues. The intention 
becomes of more importance than the deed. Purity of 
heart and 'inner' goodness are more essential than 
social conformity. And out of this Pandora's box of the 
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reflective process arises moral chaos. Reason, pleasure, 
intuition, nihilism, scepticism, and other forms of moral 
individualism take the place of the old group morality. 
Commerce and travel and literature, leading to a com- 
parison of different customs, produce scepticism regard- 
ing established customs. Philosophy teaches men to 
reflect and men can reflect only as individuals. And 
whether reflection lead to the pleasure-doctrine of the 
Cyrenaics or to the appeal to Nature of the Cynics or 
to the titanic moral struggle revealed in the book of Job, 
it endangers the tradition of corporate responsibility, 
the chief guarantee of the old social order. The decay 
of the family is the result of this process, for when men 
seek their own 'individual' good, they exhibit a negative 
rather than a positive attitude toward the family as a 
social institution. Mysticism and scepticism develop in 
the field of religion, whereas formerly religion and group 
solidarity were inseparable. The development of in- 
dustry breaks down primitive communism, and individual 
property and private enterprise engross men's minds. 
Such are the developments of the newer sense of self 
which express themselves in all the departments of life. 
Such is the problem which is presented in the reflective 
stage of moral development. To keep the reflective con- 
science of the individual and the institutions of organized 
society in working adjustment is the problem of a further 
stage of moral discovery. The first stage of moral de- 
velopment shows us the individual as undifferentiated 
from the group. In the second stage the individual 
thinks in terms of his own experience. He is no longer 
objective in his methods of thought, he is introspective. 
This is the stage of moral development which is uni- 
versally characterized as that of individualism. But an 
individual as such is a pure abstraction. Neither society 
nor the individual can exist on such a basis. Hence a fur- 
ther moral development is necessary. The individual 
must first find within himself the roots of this social sys- 
tem. The social order must be the spontaneous expres- 
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sion of the social instincts latent within the individual 
himself. The social virtues of the primitive group, and 
the individual or 'inner' virtues of our second or critical 
stage of development, are equally essential types of 
moral characteristics. The most difficult problem of 
moral development is to preserve and develop within 
the individual both types of virtues. The loyalty, the 
self-sacrifice, the patriotism, and the endurance in com- 
mon defense, the corporate responsibility of the old 
Greek and Roman city-states were the foundation stones 
of ancient society and are as essential to a complete 
morality as the 'inner,' personal, individual, moral char- 
acteristics of the reflective ethics of later Greek philos- 
ophy or the ethics of the early Christian church. To 
guarantee the permanence of both these types of moral 
life demands a still more complex form of moral develop- 
ment. If we call the first stage that of group morality 
and the second stage that of individualistic or critical 
morality, we may call the third stage that of the 'recon- 
structed' or 'socialized' individual. Here the 'inner,' 
subjective, personal virtues of the individual, or the sec- 
ond, stage, are recognized as correlative to the 'outer,' ob- 
jective, social relationships of the world of institutions. 
The third stage preserves the virtues of the first through 
those of the second, for the third stage differs from the 
first not by omitting the social virtues, but by expressing 
them voluntarily. Social institutions on this third level 
spring from the social experiences and convictions of the 
individual himself. They are the spontaneous expression 
and embodiment of the social instincts and emotions in- 
terpreted and controlled by reflection, the social instincts 
and the processes of reflection each being complementary 
phases of the development of the moral self. 

J. Dashiell Stoops. 
Grinnell College. 



